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GEORGE SNYDERMAN 
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Anyone who visits with the Seneca for any length of time 
must be impressed by their love of folk tales. Stories are told 
with great gusto by the old and the young, by the followers of 
the “Old Way,” by the Christians, and even by the individuals 
who seemingly have no religion. The stories are not only alive 
today, but are part of the day-to-day reservation life.2 Since 
the stories seemingly have a more profound meaning to the mem- 
bers of the Longhouse than to the Christian Seneca, we shall 
confine our discussion to tales related by members of the Cold- 


1The field work among the Allegany Seneca at intervals, beginning in 
1946 and continuing up to the present, has been made possible by several 
grants-in-aid from the Anthropology Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania. Thanks are due to all my Seneca friends and “relatives.” 
The late Frank G. Speck, M. H. Deardorff, W. N. Fenton and A. I. Hal- 
lowell lent much assistance and encouragement. 

2 Cf. Snyderman, G.S8., The origin of the chickadee, N. Y. Folklore Quar- 
terly 5:226-27, 1949. 
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spring Longhouse. To them, the stories are more than merely 
tales——they are a framework within which we may discern the 
social and religious beliefs underlying some of the structure of 
present-day reservation life. 

The Christianized Indians listen to the stories with interest 
and some desire to believe, but find themselves in conflict. Their 
attitude is expressed in such remarks as: “It’s an interesting fairy 
tale, but I can’t believe it”; or, “I was born a Christian, but I 
haven’t attended church in over fifteen years. I consider myself 
a good Christian, so I can’t believe these stories, though they 
are good to listen to.” 

To a third segment of society at Coldspring, those adhering 
neither to the Handsome Lake Faith nor to Christianity, the 
stories are just tales, but at times bring nostalgic recollections 
of the period when the Seneca were a power to be reckoned with. 
For the very young, who do not understand their true signifi- 
cance, they represent a melodramatic succession of events but 
as they listen they are unwittingly imbibing the “history” of 
their people. For some of these children at least, the stories may 
someday provide a partial safety-valve for their protest against 
white men who continue to heap indignities and injustices on the 
Indian. 

A basic idea reflected in the stories under discussion has been 
expressed almost a century ago by Ely Parker as follows: “Their 
[the Senecas’] happiness consists of the contemplation of the 
Great Attributes, the mighty works and well guided providences 
of the Great Spirit. . . . The Savage walks through nature’s vast 
temple and studies to collect wisdom. In the fall of the leaf and 
the stately oak, he learns of the mortality of man. He sees the 
Great Spirit in the strong hurricane—and humbly bows with 
reverence to his loud callings from the skies... .”* In 1948 I 
was told that they teach there is one “Great and Supreme Being 
who was their creator and preserver. . . . Nothing . . . is so ap- 
parent in the government of the world as His desire to enlarge 
and perpetuate the happiness of His people.” That this philoso- 


3 Parker, Ely, Mss. collections, American Philosophical Soc., Phila., 300N. 
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phy still remains vivid among them, suggests that the Seneca, 
while accepting most of the material accoutrements of the whites, 
have rejected many of the artificial values and materialistic 
attitudes so widely current in our culture.* One can only be 
impressed with their simplicity and appreciation of nature. 

The following stories not only illustrate and to some extent 
define man’s relationship to the forces of nature, but also give 
us some clues to interpersonal relationships. As such, they pro- 
vide a measuring rod, crude though it may be, with which to 
gauge the social structure as it exists today. The tales are pre- 
sented in the exact words of the informants. 


THE PHOEBE Birp (CLARA REDEYE) 


The Phoebe Bird is supposed to be different than other 
birds. He lives in a hollow tree and he has many stories 
told about him by the older Indians. Some have passed on 
and have been forgotten, but this story still stays, thanks 
to some of us who take interest in things like that. 

The Phoebe Bird is very swift. You cannot get near him. 
It is said that when he flies out of his hollow tree, you can 
hear a noise like an explosion or a gun shot. That is why 
the old Indians took a special interest in him; and as I said 
before you can’t get near him, they did not bother to catch 
him until a little girl whose brother was sick, had a dream. 
She learned in her dream that if they caught the Phoebe, the 
bird would help them. 

So the boy’s father went to hunt for one; he sat by a 
hollow tree for days with no luck. Finally, he became so 
sleepy he fell asleep. He dreamed an old man was talking 
to him. The old man told him that one Phoebe was going 
to give its life to save the son. The old man said “You 
cannot kill the bird yourself, but when you wake up you 
will find one dead by your side. Take it home and roast 
it and dry it, then grind the meat to powder and put just a 
pinch in some hot water, then give it to your son to drink. 
Follow these directions and your son will get well.” 

The father did exactly as he was told and the boy re- 
covered. The boy became so quick in his ways and ran so 
fast that the other boys could not keep up with him. 


4Cf. Snyderman, G. S., Concepts of land ownership among the Iroquois 
and their neighbors, in press. 
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It is said that some of the powder was put into the Little 
Water Medicine, and when the man died, his wife kept the 
powder that was left in a small bundle hung in the attic. 
When the old woman’s house burned down, the bundle of 
sacred Phoebe Bird medicine burned. The people nearby 
heard an explosion or a loud gun shot—just like when the 
bird flew from its home in the hollow tree.” 


This story contains the ever-recurring theme that the animals 
which inhabit the earth were put here for man’s use and enjoy- 
ment. Man, however, must not wantonly kill any animal. He 
must first ask permission of the animal’s spirit and then he may 
take only a number sufficient to satisfy his needs—no more. 
The “Old Way” Seneca thus do not accept the idea of killing 
of animals for “sport.” They believe, however, that the animals 
will sacrifice their lives in order that man may enjoy health and 
happiness. The Phoebe Bird story is similar in many respects 
to the origin stories for the Little Water Society, for Seneca 
medicines, and so on.* In fact, our informant states that some 
of the Phoebe medicine was put into the Little Water Medicine. 

This same story also emphasizes the importance of the dream. 
“Dreams are true.” They therefore become an important means 
of social direction and control. Fenton has noted that “Dreams 
have played a dominant role in culture change for the Iroquois. 
They result in the impact of personal opinion upon tradition 
and sometimes inaugurate changes. . . . The innovation later 
became a part of tribal pattern by reason of diffusion. Whole 
rituals are said to have been revealed through dreams, and 
changes in older rituals have been made for the same reason.” ° 
The tolerance of these people for social change in particular and 
the dynamics of the social structure in general, result in the 
flexibility which Fenton has described. 

5 Smith, E. A., Myths of the Iroquois, BAE-AR 2, 1881, pp. 70-71; Con- 
verse, HM. Myths and legends of the New York State Iroquois, N. Y. 
State Museum Bull. 125, 1908, pp. 150 et seq.; Beauchamp, W. N., The 
good hunter and Iroquois medicine, JAFL 14:153-59, 1901. 


® Fenton, W. N., An outline of Seneca ceremonies at Coldspring Long- 
house, Yale Univ. Publ. Auth. 9, 1936, p. 4. 
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THE Great SNAKE RituaL (HELEN Harris) 

Many years ago, the Indians used to roam all over the 
hills. One day an Indian warrior saw a hole in the hillside. 
He thought it was a bear cave and thought nothing of it 
until a few days later when he went back to hunt for a bear. 
As he came near the cave he was careful not to make a 
noise so the bear wouldn’t be frightened away. He didn’t 
see a bear; he saw a huge snake sunning itself just outside 
the hole in the hillside. He stood for a while too frightened 
to move. He made a twig snap as he walked slowly back- 
ward and the snake went into the hole as quick as lightning. 

That night as he went to bed he kept thinking about 
what he saw. He had a dream that the snake was calling 
him to come back on a certain day. He didn’t tell his 
grandmother about his dream nor did he go back. He kept 
thinking about it until he was almost crazy. 

That night she went to the neighbors to look for a pure 
white chicken. At midnight she got some Indian tobacco 
and the white chicken she held in her arms. She made her 
grandson sit by the stove while she was talking to the white 
chicken. She told how her grandson’s life must be spared 
and the chicken was to take the man’s place and die as an 
offering to the Great Snake. 

When the grandmother finished her talk, she killed the 
chicken and took it to the river. She threw it into the river 
as far as she could. 

The boy recovered and he also learned from his grand- 
mother how to cure this kind of sickness in other people. 


This story gives us some insight into methods of curing ill- 
ness by lay doctoring.’ The illness, which in part at least is 
psychosomatic, is cured by burning tobacco and imploring the 
spirit of the animal to give its life so that the boy will regain 
his health. The boy learns the cure by observing the ritual per- 
formed by the grandmother. In both this and the preceding 
story the cures illustrate the positive assistance which man will 
receive from the forces of nature,—his fellow-animals, plants, and 
so on,—if he properly shows reverence and recognizes the respec- 
tive position of all things and persons in the universe. 


7Cf. Snyderman, G. S., The case of Daniel P.: An example of Seneca 
healing, Jour. Wash. Acad. Sci., 34:217-220, 1949. 
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THE EaGLe (SHERMAN REDEYE) 

An Eagle is supposed to be the King of Birds, but the kind 
of eagle we talk about is the eagle that we think flies around 
the clouds and never comes down where he can be seen. He 
is a huge gray bird or rather whitish gray—the same color 
as the clouds. He is the special friend of the Indian people, 
and has made it known that he would help them when they 
need help. But, he will help only when they burn tobacco 
so that their speeches will be carried to him way up in the 
sky. He then listens even as the Creator listens to your 
prayers. He will make the sick get well. He likes us to 
sing special songs and dance in his honor. 


This is obviously only a fragment of a much longer story. It 
seemingly refers to the “Dew Eagle” in whose honor the Cold- 
spring Seneca have a special curing society... The Eagle will, 
if properly propitiated, use his magic power for those who are 
good and believe. The role and function of tobacco are revealed, 
confirming the belief which the late Fannie Stevens phrased as — 
follows: “Tobacco was given to the Indians for their protection. 
It is the great medicine which we return to the Maker as thanks.” 
Lena Snow explained on another occasion: “Someone had a 
dream about the tobacco plant. In his dream the plant told 
him how, when and why to use it. Tobacco talks to the Maker 
and asks him to bless everything on the earth.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FEATHER DANCE (FANNIE STEVENS) 


A long time ago a man went out to hunt deer. It began 
to rain and thunder so he hid in a log. Then he came out 
and killed two deer. Then it rained again and so he hid in 
the log again. 

A Big Bird (probably an eagle) found where he was and 
carried the log to its nest high up in the sky. Then he 
dropped it so the man came out. The Bird said “I want 
you to feed my family. They are very hungry.” So the 
man cut up his deer and fed the young birds. 

When the young birds grew up, the man said “I want you 


8 For description of the curing ceremonies see Speck, F. G., How the Dew 
Eagle Society of the Alleganey Seneca cured Gahedagowa, Primitive Man, 
22 :39-59, 1949. 
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to take me home—you can now take care of yourselves.” 
He made a bag out of deer hides and tied it with skin strings 
to one of the birds. She took him home, and as his feet 
touched earth, he pulled a feather from under the wing. 
Later he had a dream and the old lady bird said “I’m sorry 
you did this to my daughter—you made her very tired.” In 
the dream he also learned the feather dance. 


The Feather Dance is to this day an important feature of 
Seneca ceremonialism. According to Fannie Stevens it is “some- 
thing the creator really likes us to do.” The implication is that 
the ‘““Master of All Things” wants his people to derive pleasure 
from the religion and the dances which are an integral part of 
it. Charlie Butler told me that one of the chief differences 
between Seneca religion and Christianity was that “The Indians 
are expected to have a good time” in the performance of their 
religious duties. The story indicates the reciprocal relationship 
between man and nature and this philosophy translated to human 
relationship means that man should help the poor. Thus Hand- 
some Lake preached, “When a woman sees an unfortunate girl 
who has neither parents nor settled home and calls her in and 
helps her repair her clothing, cleanse herself and comb her hair, 
she does right and has favor in the sight of her Creator. He 
loves the poor and the woman does right before him.” ® 


THE CONTEST BETWEEN THE Birps (CLARA REDEYE) 


One day the wren boasted that he could fly higher than 
any other bird. So all the birds met in council and decided 
to see who could fly highest. They began to fly up towards 
the sun and soon one by one the birds dropped out of the 
race until just the eagle, the hawk and the wren were left. 

The wren became tired and, unbeknownst to the eagle, hid 
in his feathers. He rode way up in the sky on the eagle’s 
back. When the hawk finally tired and dropped out of the 
race, the little wren peeked out. The eagle flew higher and 
higher, but soon began to tire. When the eagle could go no 
further, the wren jumped out and flew higher. 


9 Parker, A. C., The code of Handsome Lake, the Seneca prophet, N. Y. 
State Mus. Bull. 163, 1912, p. 36. 
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The other birds saw all this going on from the trees from 
where they watched the race. They called another council 
and everyone said that the wren was a cheater and there- 
fore could not live near the other birds in the trees. They 
also said that if the wren ever flew higher than the tree 
tops they would kill him. And that is why the wren lives 
near people’s houses and does not fly over the trees.?° 


The above indicates briefly Seneca judicial procedure. Initially 
the birds participate in a contest similar to the traditional Seneca 


trials of strength and skill... The braggart triumphs by deceit. 
The trickery being recognized, the council hands down a unani- 


4 


mous decision, in true Iroquois fashion. 


THE Girt WuHo BECAME A SERPENT (LENA SNow) 


There used to be a custom in olden days among the Indian 
people. When a young couple got married, the parents 
would talk to the newly wed couple. They told the couple 
that they must live together until they died; that they must 
go out into the woods; and that they must make a living for 
themselves and their children. Then the couple would take 
what little things they needed such as blankets and a few 
cooking utensils—just enough so that they could get a start 
when they settled a long ways off in the woods. When they 
got there, they would pick out a nice spot where they would 
build a log house or a cabin made of hemlock branches. 
When everything was ready, it would then be time to hunt 
for their meat. Of course the hide was very useful, for in 
those days it could be used for moccasins and other things. 
It could even be used for a window which brought in a little 
light. The man would go hunting every day and the woman 
would stay and do her work. Since they didn’t have any 
other way of preserving their food, they had to dry it. And 
so the woman spent her day, caring for the meat in this way. 

One day, when the man came home, he found his wife 
very sick. She was very, very thirsty and she was becom- 
ing bigger and bigger. He asked her what she had eaten. 
She told him that she had gone to the spring for some water 


10 A similar version is given by Akweks, Aren, The Hermit thrush, 
Hogansburg, N. Y., 1948. 

11 Snyderman, G. S., Behind the tree of peace: A sociological analysis of 
Troquois warfare, Pa. Arch. 18, 1948, p. 34. 
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legends and myths, BAE-AR 32, 1911, pp. 111-12. 


and while she was there, she saw a fish which she caught 
and fried for her dinner. Some of it was still left for him 
to eat. However, he wouldn’t eat it because he was sure 
that it was put there purposely to bewitch her. He told her 
that someone or something had put that fish in the spring. 
No matter how much water he brought her, she would drink 
it up. Finally, she told him to take her down to the spring 
so that she could drink all she wanted. Soon after she 
started drinking, her husband noticed that she was growing 
a tail and that she was turning into a big sea serpent. 
Before she turned completely into a sea serpent, she told 
her husband that he must go home and tell their people 
about this. 

She said, “They won’t believe you. They’ll think that you 
killed me. Bring them here and tell them to bring Indian 
tobacco. I’m ready to go now. Go with me to the lake. 
You will see me go into the water.” 

In a few minutes, she came up above the water. With 
her, there were two others. One was a sea serpent who had 
fallen in love with the girl and bewitched her; the other was 
his wife who was very jealous of the girl. The two women 
began to fight and all three went down into the water. 

The man went home to tell the news, but when he told 
them, they didn’t believe him. He told them to get ready 
so that he could prove it was true. Still they kept saying 
that he had killed her. 

However, they went with him and took some Indian to- 
bacco. When they got to the place where she had disap- 
peared into the water, they burned the tobacco. A few 
minutes later, she and the other sea serpent appeared at this 
ceremony. When the people saw that it was true, they said, 
“We will get the Thunder God to bring her back.” And 
while they burned the Indian tobacco, they asked the 
Thunder God to help bring her back. They told the Thunder 
God to kill the man sea serpent. In a little while, a big 
thunderstorm appeared and a huge bolt of lightning killed 
the man sea serpent. This immediately freed her from him. 
They brought her out of the water and took her home. They 
made some medicine to cleanse her and Indian dances were 
held to thank the Thunder God for the return of the woman. 
The couple then lived very happily together again.” 


12 For another version ef. Curtin, H. and Hewitt, J. N. B., Seneca fiction, 
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The serpent represents the evil, the Thunder God the good,— 
the duality found in all nature. The story reflects relationships 
and responsibilities of man and wife, the role of the wife’s family, 
the economies of Seneca life, and the belief in witchcraft as well 
as a means of combating it. 


Tue Snow Birp (CLARA REDEYE) 


The Chi-no-gan is a bird which stays around all winter. 
It is a little larger than the ordinary snow bird. It has light 
gray and black wings; and is smaller than a robin. The 
bird calls the winter its uncle because it likes the winter. 
In the spring when the winter is leaving, the bird calls 
“eno sah, eno sah.” This means, “my uncle, my uncle,” and 
means that it is sorry his uncle is leaving. 


This bit of folklore is a tale for children. It indicates man’s 
oneness with nature and the acceptance of the inevitability of 
seasonal changes which may at times bring discomfort. This is 
not an attitude of resignation but rather a recognition that “one 
must not question the gifts which the Maker bestows on man- 
kind. These are to be accepted and tobacco burned and thanks 
given for even the cold air which we are allowed to breathe.” 
Thus one never hears any of the “old folks” railing against the 
elements or bewailing the fact that they are becoming older. 
In fact, one of the choruses sung by women is: “I am glad I 
am getting old; it is pleasant to get old.” M. H. Deardorff, in 
his unpublished field notes, remarks that “all songs are thanks 
for something like this.” 

In conclusion I might state that several of my more worldly 
Seneca friends have told me of the happy hours spent listening 
to their grandfathers, fathers or uncles relating the same type of 
simple folk tales which had so much to do with building up 
within them a respect for and understanding of their own cul- 
ture. In no small measure do they attribute their identification 
with their people to the informal education which resulted from 
these hours of listening. 
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FAMILY HUNTING GROUNDS IN THE 
KIPPEWA AREA, QUEBEC 


Rev. T. McGesr, C.S8.C. 
Holy Cross College 
Washington, D. C. 


Kippewa is a small village in the southwest corner of the 
Province of Quebec, located at the juncture of north latitude 47 
and west longitude 79. This unincorporated cluster of shacks, 
shanties, and frame building is the gateway to a large unor- 
ganized territory stretching northeastwards several hundred 
miles. It is here that mail, as well as food and clothing, for the 
bush country begin their journey down Lake Kippewa,—in 
summer by canoes and powered boats, in winter by caterpillar 
snowmobile, motorized toboggans, and dog teams. 

Until about four years ago only a spur from the Canadian 
Pacifie’s Angeliers branch line connected Kippewa with Temis- 
kamingue twelve miles south. Now a gravel road, which in win- 
ter becomes a twisting tape line of packed snow and glistening 
ice, has penetrated Kippewa’s curtain of dense bush, bringing in 
tourists, fur buyers, and salesmen, who are called “travellers” 
by the local people. 

At Kippewa there are about fifteen households of white people, 
twenty households of Indian-white ancestry, and over a dozen 
households of well-acculturated but relatively unmixed Indians. 
In addition there is an ever-varying number of white people 
working for a lumber company. Most of these latter can 
scarcely be classified as residents of Kippewa. They come and 
go like the seasons to which they are an index, some to cut 
timber in winter, others to raft it out in the spring and summer, 
and still others to do administrative work at the bush head- 
quarters of the Booth Lumber Company. 

Not many of Kippewa’s permanent residents work for the 
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lumber company. Members of most of the miscegenated house- 
holds do odd jobs, guide in summer and fall, and trap in winter. 
There is no other industry. Apart from one or two very small 
and poor gardens, there is no agriculture nor stock-raising in the 
Kippewa area; and there is no land really suitable for either. 
Lumbering being virtually closed to the “locals,” as the per- 
manent residents are called, trapping is the basie economic 
activity. 

In an attempt to improve conditions in the area, the Quebec 
Government has recently inaugurated a system of trapping 
grounds leased to individuals on an annual basis. In 1949 while 
studying the attitudes of the Indians to this new system, I en- 
deavored to see what information could be salvaged in regard to 
the former Indian type of land tenure in the area which had 
begun to break down around the turn of the century. Speck, 
in 1915, had indicated that the inherited family hunting ground 
system characteristic of the northeastern Algonquian Indians had 
prevailed, but presented very few details for the Kippewa re- 
gion.” 

I had begun my investigation by looking-up acquaintances 
made among the younger men on previous visits. Some of them, 
like myself, had been in the Canadian Army during World War 
II, and this fact, as well as an interest in fishing and hunting, 
provided a common meeting ground. The new system was often 
a subject of conversation. Some of the men were for it, others 
against it. Most of the trappers had a “wait and see” attitude, 
as though they were inclined to accept the new system for its 
obvious merits, such as definite boundaries and clear title, but 
at the same time as though they were skeptical about a govern- 
ment plan working. Some of them seemed ill-disposed toward 
the system because of the way the distribution was handled, 
others offered adverse comment on account of the red tape and 


1 Speck, Frank G., Family hunting territories and social life of various 
Algonkian bands of the Ottawa valley, Canada Dept. of Mines, Memoir 
70, Anth. series No. 8, 1915. See especially pp. 9-10 and accompanying 
map. 
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documentation entailed. This latter was not surprising in view 
of their illiteracy.” 

Almost immediately it became obvious that none of the men 
from eighteen to fifty years of age knew anything definite about 
ancestral hunting lots. They said that some of them usually 
went to “hunting places” where it had been customary for them 
to trap. During the lifetime of these men there seems to have 
been no “legal” claim to such trapping places, except the actual 
use of an area by members of one household or another. Other 
trappers were expected to stay clear, and usually did so. 

To uncover information about the “old system” it was neces- 
sary to get acquainted with older men. I visited their house- 
holds, talked to their women and children, occasionally gave out 
candy, and passed around tobacco, especially cigarettes, which 
cost thirty-five cents a pack and were very much appreciated. 
At first we talked about traps and hunting. We discussed the 
merits of steel traps as compared with deadfalls, and the like. 
Fishing and preferred baits were often subjects of interest. 

From fishing and hunting it was a natural step to the discus- 
sion of hunting grounds. From these talks, held at random, 
sometimes outside a store, occasionally in a cabin, in a boat or 
at the lake shore, it became apparent that out of a hundred 
people of different age levels, there were over a dozen of the 
oldsters who knew details about, and, in some cases even remem- 
bered, the days when each family had “owned” its own hunting 
place. 

Twelve or more Indians claimed to know where their fathers 
or grandfathers had hunted, that is, had “owned land.” Some 
of them appeared to be bitter about the fact that in the dis- 
tribution of land under the new government system they had 
received “new hunting places” and not their “old hunting places.” 
Some felt that the old places were better, and that for this reason 

2 For full discussion of the whole problem see McGee, John T., Present 


and past systems of land tenure in the Kippewa area, Quebec, M.A. thesis 
No. 7284, 1950, Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
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white men had got them, although I must say I saw nothing to 
confirm this suspicion. 

I pointed out that some record should be kept of the old hunt- 
ing lots, just in case the government ever decided to return to 
the Indian system of land division, as had been done already in 
some areas of Canada, notably around Grand Lake Victoria, 
northeast of the Kippewa area. Some of the old Indians sug- 
gested that it would be a good thing for their grandchildren to 
know about the old places, and that a record should be kept. 
Younger men showed little or no interest in the matter. 

The concept which emerged was that of family “ownership” 
of land. Substantially, a family possessed a tract of land while 
using it for hunting. “Family” as here used means a patrilineal 
household comprising a father, mother, unmarried offspring, 
married sons with their wives and progeny, or sometimes for a 
special reason, such as the lack of a son and heir, a married 
daughter and her husband. Some of the older Indians clearly 
stated that the land belonged to the family group. That is, they 
said that different families owned different hunting places within 
the general area occupied by their band. Band areas appeared 
to be not sharply defined; family plots were clearly outlined. 

When I asked about the right of a father to sell, barter, ex- 
change or give away all or part of the family plot, Indians were 
quite definite in stating that this was not allowed. In fact, the 
very idea of the alienation of landed property still seemed to be 
abhorrent to them, as though it would have constituted a sort 
of crime against the family group which “owned” the hunting 
place. No individual in the family owned the land or had the 
right to dispose of it; the group as a unit possessed it; the group 
could not dispose of the land, but could abandon it. 

Sharing of land was allowed, and even morally enforced at 
times when there was a case of grave need. In such ease, a 
needy Indian could speak to the “chief” about his plight, and if 
the “chief” thought well of it, he would ask a well-to-do Indian 
to share his hunting lot with his less fortunate brother. My 
impression is that “chief” as used by my informants referred to 
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an older man, who by virtue of his age and prudence had 
acquired moral authority over the younger men. There appears 
to be no evidence that these hunting bands ever had a formal 
chief, although there is some evidence that outsiders tried un- 
successfully to establish such a role among them. 

There seems to have been very little trouble about trespass- 
ing. In fact Indians told me that such things did not occur until 
their people “had learned bad things from white men who stole 
fur and trapped on land owned by Indians.” 

However, it was admitted, there had been an occasional Indian 
who “went bad.” When this happened, and when the usual 
sanctions of gossip, talk, and a bad reputation failed to turn the 
feet of the trespasser into the path of virtue, it was customary 
to warn off poachers. The next step seems to have been to ask 
the “chief” to speak to the offender. If this failed, the matter 
was brought to the attention of a visiting missionary, who ordi- 
narily came once a year. This seems to have been a rather 
effective sanction, at least for Christian Indians; but not en- 
tirely so. It was reported for instance that an owner was 
justified in attacking and beating a poacher, and that such 
action was sometimes resorted to, although no Indian to whom 
I spoke had ever heard that death resulted from this kind of 
treatment. 

Perhaps the most effective sanction was, however, the threat 
of death through conjuring against the offenders or suspected 
thieves. When an aggrieved Indian had “conjun” powers he 
acted on his own. If one did not have the power, it was equally 
effective to hire a well known conjuror for the established fee 
of five dollars. The shaking tent rite was employed by the con- 
juror and there is plenty of evidence that this practice continued 
long after these people became nominal Christians. 

With the help of bilingual Indians, local white men, and a 
visiting missionary priest, we were able to trace within the 
Kippewa area fifteen family hunting territories on small scale 
maps (one inch to three miles). Most of the informants were 
quite definite about the limits of their family plots. These plots, 
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averaging in size about ten by twenty miles, were of very ir- 
regular outline, and were delineated by natural landmarks such 
as stumps, oddly shaped rocks, hills, clumps of birch, shorelines 
of lakes and creeks, swamps, and the like. Moreover, these 
landmarks appear to have been very well known by family 
members, even by the women, who in some cases also trapped. 

One of the principal difficulties encountered in mapping the 
hunting territories was that of nomenclature. It was not un- 
usual to find three or four different names being used by dif- 
ferent people for one and the same object or location. Indians, 
white trappers, bush pilots and cruisers, as well as both English 
and French map-makers, used different names and designations. 
Another difficulty was the fact that literally thousands and 
thousands of creeks, lakes, and small rivers in Canada have not 
as yet been named, and, in many cases, do not appear on maps. 
The Indians seemed to have in their minds clear pictures of 
their hunting places and their boundaries, but they had difficulty 
in correlating these images with maps devoid of the details so 
important to them. We were able nevertheless to get a reason- 
able approximation of the claims as they had existed about forty 
to fifty years ago. 

In conclusion, it should be noted that there is little or no cor- 
relation between the recently drawn hunting territories and those 
sketched by Speck within the Kippewa area. They differ not 
only in regard to size and location, but also insofar as designated 
ownership is concerned. Speck indicates far fewer and much 
larger territories than we recorded. That the mapping of the 
family plots as done in 1949 may be the more accurate, how- 
ever, is suggested by the following considerations. First of all, 
Speck appears to have had but a single informant for the whole 
Kippewa area, and this one man seems to have been an im- 
migrant from the Coulonge River district. Secondly, Speck 
seemingly did not have the opportunity of visiting the Kippewa 
area in person, otherwise he would not have been forced to rely 
on this one informant, and in addition the older local Indians 
have no memory of such a visit. Moreover Speck himself says: 
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“As to the Kipawa band, I had some difficulty in identifying the 
territories with precision,” *—a poimt on which I am extremely 
sympathetic in view of the problems in nomenclature referred 
to above. Finally, the areas we were able to map correspond 
more closely in size with those mapped by Speck for the area 
northwest of the upper Ottawa River, above Lake Temis- 
kamingue, where he actually worked and made his study with 
the aid of a number of informants native to that region. 


3 Speck, loc. cit., p. 9. 
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